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selves (noumena) in a confused manner as the rationalists maintain.
It is not to be compared with a mirror, since it imposes on things
specific forms which exist only in so far as things are represented
under them by a perceiving subject. None the less, sensuous know-
ledge, so far as it goes, is perfectly valid and in no way the arbitrary
product of imagination. But it is erroneous to suppose that such
knowledge can ever be extended to things in themselves, since it is
necessarily valid only of things apprehended under the forms of
space and time, that is of representations. Turning now to the
understanding, we find that it possesses two distinct functions,1
namely a logical and a real employment. The former, which con-
sists in the formation of concepts and judgements, needs no
explanation. The latter is a capacity of representing that which by
reason of its non-sensuous character cannot be perceived by sense
at all, e.g. causation.
Concepts of this Ijind are not derived by abstraction from the
data of sense, and consequently should not strictly speaking be
termed concepts but rather pure ideas,2 which are native to the
understanding just as forms of sense are to sensibility. They are
not to be regarded as innate, but are derived by us from attention
to the operations of the understanding in relation to experience,
and since they are of this nature they must embrace not sensuous
representations but things as they are in themselves. Mathematics
provides the a priori science of the world of phenomena in virtue
of its pure intuitions, while metaphysics provides the science of the
intelligible world in virtue of the pure concepts of the under-
standing.
This view is a compromise between rationalism and empiricism,
and we may suppose that the retreat from empiricism which it
involves was the result of Kant's study of the Nouveaux Essais*
It leaves him with a hopeless problem of how things in themselves
can possibly be connected to form a world, since space and time do
not apply to them; and here he is simply driven back on occasional-
ism. There can be no specifiable relation at all. Every monad
must be conceived as completely in itself and therefore contingent
except in so far as it can be regarded as divinely sustained. Clearly
as an account of the real nature of the physical universe this is
extremely unsatisfactory; indeed Kant himself admits that it
reduces universal causality, the principle of the conservation of
matter, and indeed all scientific principles outside the range of
1 Ak. ii, p. 393.               z Ak. ii, p. 394.                 3 See above, p. 56.